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been interpreted by R. Butler * as the recipe of Hitler's policy of
securing " living space " by sudden treacherous invasion. Fichte,
however, was fundamentally opposed to a policy of conquest and
prestige, and condemned it often in the most violent words. If
he seems to deviate from this principle in this case, and puts the
principle of natural frontiers higher than that of self-determination
this is consistent with the doctrine of Rousseau and the leaders of
the Revolution, and is a consequence of State socialism. The
revolutionists proclaimed that France had a sacred right to her
natural frontiers, which included the German Rhineland, and
Fichte agreed with this idea and even thought of settling himself
in the Rhineland under French rule. It is clear, moreover, that
a socialist State must seclude itself against free world trade, and
monopolize external and internal trade. Yet self-sufficiency and
universal State control cannot be achieved except on a territory
of some extent and forming a certain natural unit. Germany at
that time"was split up into about 1,800 " States ", of which the
large majority consisted of a few villages only, and hardly differed
from a private estate. Even most of the larger States, however,
formed to a great extent an agglomeration of unconnected posses-
sions with many foreign enclaves and frontiers inconsistent with
the requirements of a modern administration. Most of the
populations had no real national sentiment. That socialism in
former times could hardly be imagined without periodical expan-
sion is also shown by Thomas More's Utopia, which probably
inspired Fichte. The people of Utopia, in spite of their aversion
to war, regard it as legitimate to conquer living space for settling
their surplus population in backward countries.2 More, however,
suggests this policy as periodical, according to the increase of
population, while Fichte proposes to renounce any further
expansion after the necessary territory has been secured.
In different writings of that period Fichte set forth various
other plans such as the formation of a League of Nations and even
that of a single World State. He also declared it impossible that
a free nation would ever attack another one for mere spoliation.
It would not even pay. It is a small number of oppressors only
who make wars. Up to now he had looked upon the State as
a necessary evil, and envisaged its gradual effacement with the
growing liberty of the individual. In later writings, however, he
1 Cf. R. Butler, The Roots of Jfatwnd-Socidim, 1941, p. 43.
* Hermann Oncken in his introduction to a German edition of the Utopia (tr. by
Gerhard Ritter, 1922) believes that Morus had to do with a project of settling English
colonists in Ireland which was put before the Government as some passages in the
Utopia show parallels with a memorandum concerning that project.